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LOCAL NEWS 


A. M. Maxwell, of Hardisty, 
is relieving in the local bank. 


Rev. G. M. Morgan, of Stet- 
tler, will preach in St. Monica's 
church next Sunday. 


All contest should be in the 
store the last day of the piano 
contest as there will be special 
hourly sales that day. 


Mrs. T. R. McCorkell, of Mir- 
ror, is visiting with her parents 
in Ponoka, Mr. and Mrs. R. M. 
Whitecotton. 


Mrs. Rev. Holdom returned 
home on Saturday from her 
visit with her parents in Ed- 
monton, 


Mr. and Mrs. T. S. Little left 
last Thursday for Blenagim, 
Ont., where they will visit for 


a while. 


Rev. Holdom was a visitor to 
Red Deer last week attending 
the Deanery meeting held in 
that city, 


For the last three days of the 
Piano Contest Duitman & 
Johnson's will give double the 
amount of votes on all Trade 
Books. 


Sunday last was the first day 
that people had the opportun- 
ity to take advantage of the 
beautiful Buffalo Lake this 
season. The day was an ideal 
one for the opening and every 
body took a trip on the lake. 


Have you thonght what it 
means to you 75c, for one year. 


J. A. Johnson was a business 
visitor in Daysland this week. 


R. Payton is having a very 
nent fence put around his pro- 
perty on Carroll Avenue. 


Read the special subscription 
offer at top of page one of this 
issue, 


Another new shipment of 
Hats, Fowers, Chiffon, and 
Lace Hats, just arrived to sell 
very cheap. Come and see 
them. 


FINAL NOTICE.—From the 
Alberta Government Telephone. 
All unpaid rentals and unpaid 
tolls if not paid this week pos- 
itively no service to deliquent 
subscribers ; also non-subscrib- 
ers positively no credit given. 


It will pay you to canvass 
subscription or renewals the 


MIRROR, ALTA., APRIL 23, 1915 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION 


LAST WEEK 


OFFER FOR 
OF CONTEST 


To give all contestants a chance to win the Piano we 
have decided to make a special offer for one week only from 
APRIL 24th TO APRIL 30th, 1915 

All arrears must be paid up to one year in advance, and 
our special for the coming week is 75 cents. for one year. 


This price will be good for all back arrears which must be 
settled up to 1916. We will give 100,000 votes as usual on 
every years subscription paid. 

This offer will be open to any subscriber, and it will pay 
you to take advantage of it and help out the contestants if 


you are not one of them, 
a good chance with our offer. 


Get out and rustle you still hold 


THE MIRROR JOURNAL 


WAR REVENUE ACT 


The Post Office 5s Pemeneneats 


next seven days as there is a| having given notice a week or 
grand $400.00 piano to be given) two ago, in connection with the 


away at Duitman & Johnson's. 
75c pays for one year. 


War Revenue Act, that all let- 


100,000| ters and postcards mailed in 


votes with every new or old} Canada for delivery in Canada, 
subscription to THE Mrrror|the United States or Mexico, 


JOURNAL. 
NOTICE 


All piano store votes and 


coupon out of the local paper}. 


including subscriptions coupons 
must be turned into Duitman 
& Johnson's store on Monday 
next, April 26th. The color 


changes after that day and all 
store and Journal Votes must 
be turned in on that day. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


SIR EDMUND WALKER, C.V.O., LL.D., D.C.L., President 


ALEXANDER LAIRD, General Manager 


JOHN AIRD. Ass’t General Manager 


Vv. C. BROWN, Superintendent of Central Western Branches 


CAPITAL, $15,000,000 


RESERVE FUND, $13,500,000 


——_——— 


BANKING 


Accounts may be opened at every branch of The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce to be operated by mail, and will receive the same 
careful attention as is given to all other departments of the Bank’s 
Money may be deposited or withdrawn in this way as 
satisfactorily as by a personal visit to the Bank. 


business. 


T. S. LITTLE, Manager 


Bulk Seed 


We have the following 


Onion Sets - 


American Wonder Peas 


Dwarf Essex Rape 
Swede Turnips - 


Mangle or Sugar Beet 


BY MAIL 


| 
we4 
Mirror Branch | 


; 


| the 


- per lb. 17 1-2c 
25c 
25c 
40c 
35c 


per Ib. 
per lb. 
per lb. 
per lb. 


Also a first class assortment of garden seeds 


in 5 and 10c package. 


Do Not Forget 
_That.we'are sole agents for The House 


of Hobberlin Ltd., made to measure Clothes 
Fit Guaranteed. 


$20 and up 


for Men. 


Panrucker & Holland 


Mirror and Alix 


and letters mailed in Canada 
for the delivery in the United 
Kingdom and British posses- 
sions generally, or whereever 
the two cent rate applies,should 
in addition to postage carry a 
one cent stamp as # war tax, 
and also having notified the 
public that such war tax, while 


it should be paid preferably by | 
marked | 


the postage stamp 
“War Tax”, could, if such stamp 
were not available, be paid by 
an ordinary one cent postae 
stamp, is now issuing further 
notice to the effect that postage 
stamps may be used for the 


prepayment of war duties on 
bank cheques, bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, express mon- 
ey orders, proprietary or pat- 
ent medicines, perfumery, wines 
or champagne, as wellas upon 
letters and postcards, 
notes and money 
orders, the intention being to 
provide facilities in those por- 
tions of the country 
cise stamps are 
This in view 


postal 


post office 


where ex- 
not readily 
of the) 


stumps may 


available. 
fact that 
be obtained at 
whole 
places where there 
Inland 
Inland stamps 
could be obtained, is a distinct 
convenience to the publie, and 
no doubt will be largely taken 
advantage of, 


postage 
all 


country, 


points over 
in 

no 
Revenue 
Revenue 


is 
lector of and 


no 


Rev. Hugh Duvobson, Field 
Secretary of Temperance Moral 
Reform and Evangelism deliv- 
ered a very interesting and in- 
structive lecture on Thursday 
evening last in the Methodist 
church on “Stience, Economics 
and Alcoholism.” The lantern 
slides with which it was illust- 


many | 
Col-| 


rated added greatly to the 
clearness and profit of the ad- 


dress. The speaker handled 
his subject in a scientific 
able manner, 


and 


Barnhouse-Good 

A quiet wedding took place 
Thursday evening at six o'clock, 
at the home of Mrs. M. E. Good, 
314 Thompson Terrace, Eleven- 
th Street, when her daughter, 
Miss Edna Ross Brean, became 
the bride of Alfred Stanford 
Barnhouse, The ceremony 
was performed by Rev. Wylie 
C. Clark, in the presence of a 
few immediate friends. The 
bride was given away by her 
brother, W. J. Good, of Mirror, 
Alta. She was wearing a 
tailored costume of sand-color- 
ed serge, with which was worn 


to 
by 
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5 CENTS PER COPY 


WOMEN’S GUILD SALE 
OF WORK 


NOTICE 


Take notice kind people and|In the matter of the Tax En- 
listen to me, forcement Return of the Village 

For I want to tell you of the! of Mirror, Province of Alberta. 
Women’s Guild sale of work 
and ten, 

You surely have heard of the 
brave Women’s Guild 

Who learn many things, and 
do kind acts besides. 

On doing good their hearts are 


TAKE NOTICE that His Honour 
Judge W. ALD, Lees, Judge of the 
District Court of the Distriet of Wet- 
askiwin, by order of date the 19th day 
of March, 1915, has appointed Friday, 
the Eleventh day of June, 1915, at 
Eleven o'clock in the forenoon, in the 


hent, Village Hall in the Village of Mirror, 
And to earn the money is their}in the Province of Alberta, as 
intent. the time and place for the holding 
So come to their Sale of Work ef the Court of Confirmation of 


the Tax Enforcement Return of the 

Village of Mirvor, for arvears of taxes 

due the said Village to Dee, 8ist, 114, 
Dated at Mirvor, Alberta, this 2ud 

day of April, 1915. 

W. J. GOOD, 

Seeretary-Treasurer. 


and tea, and bring 
you a friend, 
And you will find goodies spread 
out without end, 
Home-made dainties and cand- 
ies, pies and cakes 


with 


; 21-8 
will be 


for sale; 
When you taste them you'll) 
thank me for writing this! FOR SALE 
tale. 
MAY SEVENTH, two weeks| j 
Friday from this week, | HELLO CENTRAL, Rt. v. 
k ‘ get |] Moore, Wheatland, Cal, 
Is the date; don't let it from 


|} speaking. Whatam 1 offerer: 
ed for Lot 10, Block 80, Towa 
site of Mirror. 


your memory leak. 
Mrrror LipraAry Building is: 
the place, and they hope to 
see you, 
In the afternoon from 
seven. 


Noargument; 
name your price. I pay this 


rears taxes, 24-3-p 
two to ) - | 


So, come one, come all, to their 
Sale of Work and Tea, 
Warm 


you and me, 


PIANO CONTEST 
RECORD 


welcomes await both 


The following is the standing 
of contestants in the piano 
contest. 


A. Thompson was a business 
visitor in Huxley last week. 
Number of 


Never mind Contest 


your neighbor's 


. 1 A No. Votes, 
a becoming, hatsThe.wedding hack yard. Look at your own | 564 a? 
supper was served at the home| it's a disgrace, so please get | 150 4 -peaoed 
" Sahn , 9 
of the bride's sister, Mrs. J. F. busy. The time has come for} oy 
Blackstock, Melrose Avenue. ho manure piles to vanish, 1 
The bride choose Thursday for 2 1718473 
} ; y } Mr. and Mrs. Jas. Wright 7 1284308 
her wedding day, as it was the| 4 4 TOA 
“ . ; |spent several days. in Bashaw | 128..... A :  ATIOWNG 
2lst birthday of her brother, thi k : 18 ate 6226528 
; lis week. STAND 
Harold, who went to the front| an ae 
with the First Contingent, and! } 68 1082502 
a the trenches in| POR SALE.—200 bushels of | 151 
France. The bride and yroom | | 130 
x : | good Oats, Apply a0 
will take up their residence in Ao Thh mes & on. | 
= a * " | ° asc , ol ‘ 
Francis Block.—Saskatoon Star. | 109 
The bride who is known to ——| 1 


Mirror have 


for 


in 
wishes 


many 


best a long and 


happy wedded life. 


if you could place an ad in the 
Moon millions of people would read it. 

Even then it would only be valuable 
a few nights each month, whereas a 
Want Ad in this paper while more 
limited in its scope will cover this 
particular locality every day in the 
year. 


Sewr righted Hr by BW miecherty 


Piano Contest 


The 


Mirror Journal 


number of Votes on the Piano Contest at Duitman & 


Johnson store, as follows: 


25,000 Votes for a New Subscription 

for a Renewal Subscription 
for ever cent on Job Printing 
for every cent on Advertising 


15,000 “ 
5 “ 


5 


Cut out this Coupon, and present 
it at Duitman & Johnson's store and 


they will exchange 


the Piano Contest. 
Toe Mirror JouRNAL 


will give the follow 


it for 100 Votes on 


their | 


e 
| 


Another new Shipment of mt 
11 12 
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A 31 TAG3O 
Chiffon and 4s mole 
| 12 reiue! 
Lace Hats E: Lastéd 
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] 10008 
© Mrs. C. Suggett |‘ Misi 
Millinery Shop Re: 70000 
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Formaldehyde or 
dearer this year and 1 
quantity in both bottles and bulk. 
tee it to be full strength. 


Bulk 5 Ibs. for $1.00 Bulk 10 Ibs. for $1.75 
Sealed bottles 25c alb. (Bring your own containers 
for Bulk 


Formalin is very scarce pad 
was successful in securing a 


absolutely guaran 


Fall strength Formalin cannot reasonably be 
sold at a lower price this year, 
| 
Special sale of Royal Crown Toilet Soap & Bars for 25c. This 


is best Soap Bargain ever offered in Mirror, 


CT eT el eel seoeipoeeoet 


aed 


Fresh seeds in bulk or packages at ¢ ‘atalogue Prices Reunies, 


Ferrys, McKenzies 


i) 


Feed your horses INTERN. ATIONAL STOCK FOOD for the 


hard spring work,—Tt will pay you, 


BLACKLEG VACOINE FOR YOUR CATTLE 
$1.00 for 10 doses. Injectors $1.25 


Compare these Prices with Eatons 


CHAS. SUGGETT Miurror, Alta. 
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By Alice and Claude Askew 


Ward, Lock & Co. Limited 
London, Melbourne and Toronto 


(Ceatinued) 
It seemed astonishing that Mrs. 
Morland, a paid dependant ot the 


house, should adopt such a tone. But 
it was quite paipable to Harold by 
now that this lady was the virtual 
ruler of Mount Ararat House. Also, 
though her manner appeared over- 
bearing at first, Harold was quick to 
recognize that she had kind grey 
eyes, which expressed no dislike even 
after the keen scrutiny they had 
made of him. Evidently he had al- 
ready been weighed in the balance 
and found not wanting. 

He muttered something in reply, 
and then Mrs. Morland returned to 
her first attack. “I always like to hear 
about the dawn of young people's love 
affairs,” she said. “And you and Bar- 
bara have been so remarkably quiet 
about yours that you must excuse my 
curiosity. Now, tell me, where did 
you first meet?” 

This was a poser, and Harold gasp- 
ed as he glanced over his shoulder to 
see if Barbara could not lend him 
her promised aid. But she was chat- 
ting gaily with her artist friend, and 
took no notice of his dilemma, even 
if she were conscious of it. 

Say something he must—Mrs. Mor- 
land was waiting. “We first met in 
London,” he muttered, feebly, and 
then drew a long breath, feebly, and 
the inanity of the reply. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said Mrs. Mor- 
land. “Barbara goes out a good deal, 
of course, and I’m not always with 
her. Not that it very much matters 
if | am, for she’s an independent young 
woman and makes her own friends.” 

She paused a moment, and Harold 
could see that fresh questions were 
shaping themselves upon her lips. He 
wondered how on earth he should ans- 
wer them consistently with the truth, 
or, supposing Barbara had already in- 
vented some story, how he should get 
througn his cross-examination without 
betraying her. 

It seemed as if, after all, she was 
fully cognisant of what was going on, 
for at that moment she turned with a 
smile, and addressed him as though 
she were not aware of his dilemma. 

“By the way, Harold, how is your 
sister? Won't she be surprised when 
she hears?” 

This appeared to be a clue, though 
it hardly added to Harold’s comfort. 
Barbara had palpably been juggling 
with the name of Althea, since, as he 
knew well enough, there was no real 
acquaintance between the two women. 
And, indeed, he shuddered to think 
of what Althea would say if she knew, 
Althea who was so well acquainted 
with his ideas of feminine beauty. She 
would certainly believe that he had 
sold his name for gold, But Althea 
must never know. There was no rea- 
son why she should. It was agreed 
that this farcial engagement was to 
be kept secret 

“IT was out with her only last 
night,”” he replied uneasily, “at the 
opera and then at Lady Evelyn Thorn- 
ton’s.” He turned to Mrs. Morland. 
“You see, Barbara and my sister Al- 
thea are friends,” he declared desper- 
ately, forcing himself to an untruth, 
which was greeted by Barbara with a 
slight termor of the lips and lifting 
of the brows perceptible only to him 

Mrs. Morland looked surprised, but 
interested. “Really,” she said, “I 
didn’t know. Barbara has _ never 
spoken as if there were any intimacy. 
In fact,”’ she added, “I was only let in- 
to the secret of the engagement this 
evening, so you see I’m very much in 
the dark.” 

Harold shot an indignant glance 
from under his brows at Barbara, who 
was smiling seren.'y. It was really 
too bad. She had left hin. to do all 
the explaining, and had practically 
forced his hand, so that he had told 
that fib about his sister, ‘'"e had 
quite imagined, from what was said 
before dinner, that some sort of story 
had been concocted by Barbara, but 
apparertly she had done little more 
than just whisper her secret in Mrs 
Morland’s ear. 

He had anything but an easy time 
of it after that, and Barbara cruelly, 
having set the ball rolling, talked to 
her other neighbor, leaving Harold to 
get out of his difficulties as best ho 
could. 

“Harold will tell you all about it,” 
dear Aunt Emily,” she said cheerful- 
ly, “only please talk low, for we don't 
want to take the whole world into our 
confidence just yet.” 

And so Harold had to make the 
best of a bad job. Of course, he had to 
go on as he had begun, and so poor 
Althea’s name was taken badly in 
vain. Mrs. Morland was insiscent; and 
by the time he had answered all her 

uestions, he really had no notion how 

r he had committed himself. Never 
before had he partaken of so uncom- 
fortable a meal, and there was no sol- 
ace in the reflection that it ws his 
own fault—all his own fault. 

At last, however, he contrived, with 
some dexterity, to turn the corversa- 
tion from his own affairs to those of 
Mrs. Morland herself. She had _ told 
him that her family came from Sus- 
sex, and this gave him an excellent 
opening. 

She was not at all averse to talking 
about herself. On the contrary, a: 
he found out, the topic was dear to 
her heart. There was a tragedy in her 
life, or so she was fond of repeating 
on every possible occasion, but what 
that tragedy. When she spoke of it 
vulged, as far as Harold could make 
out, to a living soul. 

Mrs. Morland appeared to revel in 
that tragedy was had never been di- 
her jet chains would shake and quiver 
as though they were fetters that 
bound her. Yet, despite the tragedy, 
she appeared to enjoy her life, and 
there was no real shadow overhang- 

her heavy, masculine face. 
rtainly there had been sad epi- 
sodes in her life of which she would 
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She \vas intensely proud, both of her} of it. But it doesn’t look like it > ESPIONAGE COVERED FRANCE 


own family and that of her husband, / night, 4 it? I'v 
and she possessed @ knowledge of the | gy Fe ae 


een 
get out of her what's up, but she 


landed gentry that was quite remark-) won’t be drawn.” 


able. 

She had enjoyed but a short spell 
of married life, Differences nad arisen 
between her and her husband—-so 
Harold learnt later on—and she had 
refused to live with him, The, matter 
had come before the courts. It was 
not a case for divorce on either side 
—just an incompatibility of temper. 
Then Mr. Morland had died suddenly, 
and his widow had been left in very 
poor circumstances, 

She had taken up residence abroad, 
and while in France had become on 
familiar terms with the lady who had 
subsequently maried Mr. Wyndham 
Forde. This friendship had persisted, 
and it was at the urgent desire of 
Mrs. Forde that, after the birth of 
Barbara, Mrs. Morland had taken up 
her residence with the Fordes, who, at 
that time, had not yet blossomed out 
to their place among the gilded elect. 

By the time dessert was handed 
round, however, Harold found himself 
on quite good terms with Mrs. Mor- 
land—-though he felt that it was at 
the expense of his veracity. Barbara, 
too, smiled at him out of the corners 
of her eyes and whispered that he 
had not acquitted himself badly. 

“I really hadn't a notion how we 
were going to satisfy Aunt Emily's 
curiosity,” she murmured in his ear, 
“But, of course, it’s quite easy when 
one has no conscience, and can tell) 
fibs as glibly as you do. I hope, for 
your sake, that your sister will never 
find out.” 

Harold retorted, in the same under- 
tone, that she was a minx, and that 
Althea would certainly never be 
aware of the way her name had been 
taken in vain because the whole busi- 
ness was a farce which could not be 
kept up for long 

“Though how you propose to get us 
both out of it without a terrible row, 
now that your father and Mrs. Mor-| 
land have taken the engagement so’ 
seriously, is more than I can guess, 
he added. “However, I suppose you 
know what you are driving at. It’s 
more than I do.” | 

Barbara merely smiled. “Perhaps | 
I'll let you know what I'm drivihg at} 
—as you put it—before long,” she 
said indulgentiy. “I’ve already told | 
you that | was forced to act as 1| 
did. I think, Harold, that you will 
forgive me when you know.” Her! 
voice softened as she spoke the words, 
and a look of wistfulness, almost sad- | 
ness, came to her eyes. It was but 
of the priefest duration, however, for | 
the next moment she had resumed 
her bantering tone. “But, you're so} 
clever at that sort of thing, I really) 
think I shall have to leave it to you. | 

These words were exchanged in rap-| 
id undertone, but there was little dan-! 
ger of their being overheard, Mrs. | 
Morland’s attention being once more 
taken up by Sir “ames Gale. 

The long and rather heavy dinner | 
came to an end at last. Mrs. Morland 
bowed to the chief lady guest, a vol- 
uminous and diamond-bedecked _ per-} 
sonage, the wife of Sir James Gale, | 
and then she rose and led the way 
from the room. 

Ste paused a moment by Wyndham 
Forde’s chair. “You'll find us all in the 
music room,” shé said. “It’s cooler 
tnere, and some of the ladies may 
like to take their coffee upon the ter-| 
race,” | 

The men drew their chairs togeth- | 
er, and the wine was allowed to cir- 
culate. Then a couple of footmen) 
came in with coffee and cigarettes. 
Harold found himself discussing art, 
with special reference to his sister's 
picture in the Academy, with the 
young man who had been Barbara's 
neighbor on the other side. 

Presently the butler entered the) 
room, and, after standing for a mo- 
ment or two hesitatingly behind | 
Wyndham Forde’s chair, as if not lik- 
ing to interrupt the conversation that 
was in progress between his master 
and Sir James, at last bent forward 
ind handed to the former a note 
which he carried upon a salver, 

There was nothing remarkable in 
this, but Harold, who was not particu- 
larly interested in his companion of 
the moment, could not help noticing 
that Forde p&led as he took the note 
with trembling fingers, while with the 
other hand he appeared to clutch ner- 
yously at the charm that dangled 
from his watch chain. | 

“You will pardon me, Sir James?”! 
Mr. Forde opened and read the note 
and his pallor deepened—although 
perhaps this was only noticeable to 
Harold. } 

Mr. Forde pushed back iis chair. | 
“I'm afraid, gentlemen, | must ask you | 
to excuse me for a few minutcs,” he 
said. “The matter is somewhat ur- 
gent—business, you know.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” Sir James 
spoke in his most pompous voice. “We 
know what businéss means -to you, 
Forde.” 

“I--I hope to join you again very 
shortly. In the meanwhile, will you, 
3ir James, kindly see that the wine is 
handed round and that everybody has 
what they require?” 

He favored the rest of the company | 
with a comprehensive smile, and then | 
withdrew. Somehow, it seemed to 
Harold that as he made for the door, 


which the butler held open for him, | 


he walked with the same shambling 
step which had characterized him 


| bee, we seem somehow to get the sting. 


} is business to be got, but the amount 


when he crept back secretly to his) 


own house in the early hours of that 
morning. 


CHAPTER XVI 
A Fresh Complication 

The wine was handed round, and 
Sir James Gale, in his pompous man- 
ner, took the head of the table and 
started a political discussion with his 
righ: and left-hand neighbors. Harold 
found himself compelled to make con- 
versation with the young artist. 

The latter, whose name was Cuth- 
bert Marshall, yawned at common- 
places, and with a curious lack of 
discretion, attempted to strike a more 
personal note, 

“Queer sort of girl, Barbara Forde,” 
he hazarded ‘Known her long?” 

Harold replied guardedly: “Not 
very long;” then he made an effort to 
change the subject, 

But Marshall was not to be put off. 
He drew his chair a little closer to 
Harold's. 
he confided, “but, ‘pon my word, I 


thought that she and Eric Noble’— 
he made a slight inclination of his 
head in the direction of that young 
man, who was seated on the other 
side of the table, epparenty listening 
to the words of wisdom that fell from 
the lips of Sir James Gale—“were as 
thick as they could be,” he continued, 
“and would soon be making a match 


“I know her well enough,’” 


Harold felt that Marshall had his 
suspicions and was trying to “draw” 
him in his turn, “I really can’t en- 
lighten you,” he said coldly. 

“I'm sorry for Noble if there’s been 
a split,” the trrepressible Marshall re- 
sumed, “for he’s the best of good fel- 
lows, and most despeartely in love. 
I can tell you in confidence—for I Le 4 
pen to know—that is people, a stuck- 
up lot related to half the peerage, 
wouldn't think of his getting engaged 
to a girl like Barbara, who's got no 
pedigree, though she may have the 
brass, and he's only just contrived to 
talk them round. As soon as he’s done 
that—lo and behold—Barbara treats 
him as she’s done tonight, which 
means, I suppose, that she’s going to 
give him the chuck. Looks as if she'd 
met someone else she likes better, 
doesn’t it?’—but, "pon my word, the 
more one sees of women the less one 
ee them, What do you 
think?” [ 


(To be Continued) 


Business as Usual? 

One of the most popular slogans 
arising out of the Huropean war, at 
least in the commercial and industrial 
spaere, 18 thal OL “susiness as Usual,” 
Just why the interests concerned 
bave appropriatcd tne phrase is not at 
ail Clear, neither is it reassuring, for 
may it not actually be ue ouicome 
of a desire to simg.y put a “face” on 
conditions that more or less demand 
it. Im one sense, “Business as Usuai,” 
and in another sense it is otherwise, 
and our reiative position to one or the 
other determines whether we are in 
earnest or bluffing, 

In prosperous vr boom times little 
effort, comparatively speaking, may be 
expended to keep the factory wheels 
and a myriad of employees taxed to 
to the limit to serve the demand, and 
this condition may be to a large ex- 


Sples Overlooking Nothing, and Whole 

Country Thoroughly Organized 

The discrimination with which the 
German distributed war fines and re- 
quisitions in the towns they occupied 
in Belgium and Northern nee and 
the precision with which they chose 
the most solvent citizens as hostages 
has been a surprise, but when the de- 
tails become known the fac:s carried 
their explanation with them. For in- 
stance, the first detachment of Uhlans 
that entered th» city of Lille was 
guided by a man, who had left his 
job as superintendent of an import- 
ant factory in the city to rejoin his 
regiment. 


the requisitions, the commanding of- 
ficer called his aide who turned out 
to be a well known business man of 
the town who, of course, knew its 
resources thoroughly. “You see,” 
said the officer pointing to the aide, 
“there’s no use resisting, we are post- 
ed by some one who knows.” 

Similar instances were reported 
from Belgium, showing that every 
inch of the ground had been carefully 
studied; the ready money is ever és- 
timated; every suitable horse and 
every ton of hay located, and the 
plans of every bridge drawn up, In 
France their statistics went so far as 
to show how many bottles of wine 
might be exacted in each locality. 

Bismarck knew two years before 
the war of 1870 all that was going on 
in France and among his informers 
was no less a personage than the pre- 
sent German general, von Moltke. it 
is doubtful, however, whether his 1n- 
formation was as complete as that 
possessed ,. the German general 
staff today. robably no army ever 
had the benefit of so far reaching a 
system of secret service as _ that 
which the Germans have developed 
in France. 

There is nothing particularly new 


tent existent in quite normal times.|in the strategems employed by the 


ls it not possible, however, 
spite of the tremendous upsetting 
events of the past two months, w» still 
are disposed to “take” what is offering 
and iet what needs getting’ go by; in 


that in| German spies, 


but the patience and 
hardihood with which they have 
worked are worthy of note. The re- 
ports of the siege of Maubeuge have 


demonstrated how the great German 


other words, we are conducting our| mortars could immediately be put in- 
business as “usual” and there is no'to action on arrival, thanks to ma- 


blut® about it. 

Having said this much on behalf of 
what is undoubtedly a minority of 
commercial ana industrial en- 
terprises, it may be safely inferred 
that the majority are quite insincere 
in the use of the “Business as Usual” | 
slogan. They have in many cases 
withdrawn themselves completely 
from the public eye, and what is per- 
haps more condemnatory still, _ be- 
cause absolutely without reason or 
justification, they have decided that 
the particular sphere to which they 
had the privilege of catering needs 
meantime no attention. 

The great trouble today is that we 
are all too pessimistic, We act, how-! 
ever otherwise we may talk and write, | 
as though the Buropean Anti-Burglar 
Alliance ‘was unequal to the task it 
has set itself. In grasping hold of the 


instead of the honey. In trying to 
pluck the rose, our portion seems to 
be the thorn, and our upward look} 
sees nothing but the dark cloud, al- 
though the silver lining is there. 
Business, notwithstanding, is as 
“Usual,” by which is meant that theve 


of our share will be entirely depend- 
ant on the enterprise and energy we 
put forth to get it. This is neither a 


normal time nor yet is it a boom time, | 


to the latter of which unfortunate y 
we have become too accustomed. It is 
an abnormal time and the very anti- 
thesis of a boom period. Conditions 
are just such now that our industries 
should have every searchlight of pub- 
licity focussed on the path to their 
factory doors, but in how’ few in- 
stances is this being given effect to. 
It is insufficiently realized, and gen- 
erally not at all, that the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which we find o 1rselves 
make it necessary for us to go after 
business more insistently and more 
strenuously than ever before. Our 
own and the needs of others still de- 
mand supply, and the wherewithal to 
produce and to purchase is just every 
whit as available as formerly if we go 
about our business affairs in the pro- 
per spirit and in a determined man- 
ner. 

Declarations otherwise, nowithstand- 
ing, we have not got beyond the panic 
stage. Canadian business enterprise 
is simply seething with pessimism, 
born of a craven fear that the Europ: 
ean Burglar may after all prevail. 
The adoption of such an attitude is 
contrary to both right and reason. No 
subject of the British empire, if he he 
truly loyal, should have the slightest 


sketch 
fishermen to take 


misgiving as to the ultimate outcome 
of this European struggle, for he who 
assumes the role of a coward is per- 
chance not far removed from being a 
traitor. Again, and on the highest 
plane of approach to the ultimate is- 
sue, none of us worthy the name of 


| Christian dare be pessimistic. 


Let us get rid of all this pretence 
therefore of “Business as Usual,” and 
turn it into reality by getting after and 
embracing the opportunities every- 
where offering. Let us get into the 
firing line and throw out again our 
scouting forces, and where in normal 
times these consisted of a few scat- 
tered units, let us be strategic enoveh 
to see that such means are multiplied 
and increased in effectiveness.—Can- 
adian Machinery. 


“Oh, Georgie, Georgie!" exclaimed a 
fond mother when she saw her small 
boy considerably battered up and 
dirty, “you have been fighting again’ 
How often have I told you that you 
shouldn't fight?” 

“Well,” said he, “what are you go- 
ing to do when a fellow hits you?” 

“Why, keep out of his way,” said 
the mother, 

“I'll bet,” said tne youngster, “he'll 
keep out of mine after this.” 


The war is hitting non-combatants 
very hard, It cost Switzerland $13,- 
000,000 to mobilize, and to keep the 
ry 7 a war footing means another 

4 


,000 a month. And their annual | labo: 


budget is barely $22,500,000. 


Madge—Hasn’'t he ever asked for a 


can’t understand her tonigh.. I always: kiss since the first one? 


Marjorie—-Why, no dear. He just 
i takes them now.—Judge. 

Parkkeeper (giving a friendly warn- 
ing)--You mustn't sit here, ma'am. 

Stout Old Lady (sitting on a seat 
which had just been varnished)—'Hre 
I am, and ‘ere I'm going to stick!”— 
Tit-Bits. 


cadam foundations prepared months, 
if not years, in advance, in the yards’ 
of a German factory. 
which this factory was built was pur- 
chased by the Krupps through a go- 
between. The sale caused some talk 
at the time, but the matter was for- 
gotten until the fall of Maubeuge re- 
called the circumstances. 


The land on 


As long ago as 1877 the topography 


of the region in which the battle of 
the Marne was fought was carefully 
studied by a company of spies 
presented, themselves even at 
mayor's office and at the prefectures 
as engineers studying the ground for 
new railway lines. 
information they wanted. 


who 
the 


They got all the 
When it 


was discovered that the projected 
railway lines were myths it was too 
late. 


They employed supposed artists to 
fortifications and supposed 
the depths of 


streams. There is probably not a fort 


in France that the Germans do not 
knew as well as the French, and it is 


quite possible that there are river 
fords indicated on their maps of 
which the French general staff is ig- 


| norant, | 


It was recently asserted that the 
German foreign office possessed a 
complete list of all the inhabitants of 
France whose fortunes made them 
eligible hostages, as well as a black 
list of all those who had made them- 
selves obnoxious by their avowed hos- 
tility to Germany. 

Most of the men employed in the 
German secret service speak good 
English and frequently pass  them- 
selves off as Americans. One tried it 
the other day, after having penetrat- 
ed to General Maourys headquarters, 
but his papers were not satisfactory 
and he was shot forthwith. 

It was only when the general mobi- 
lization was ordered that the French 
began to realize to what extent their 
country had been organized by the 
enemy. Then it was remarked that at 
the end or near the end of many 
bridges having strategic importance, 
there was a German factory. 

Maubeuge shows how close they got 
to the forts, and the Landernan Pow- 
der mill is a still graver example of 
their audacity. This factory while 
furnishing gun cotton to the govern 
ment, was in the hands of Germans, 
and it has even been declared that the 
power that blew up the battleships 
Iona and Liberte was made of defec- 
tive gun cotton furnished by this 
mill. - 

It is known that more than 3,000 
German spies were arrested in Bel- 
gium, most of whom have been tried 
by court martial. How many have 
been arrested in «‘rance no one knows, 
the government having succeeded in 
throwing an impenetrable veil over all 
these proceedings. 


SUFFERS “FOR HIS PATRIOT'SM” 


Alsatian Farmer Punished Because a 
Flag Was Hoisted on His 
House 
The court martial sitting at Colmer 
in Alsace sentenced a farmer named 
Demange to ten years’ hard labor, on 
a charge of showing sympathy with 
the enemy. Demange lives in the dis- 
trict which was occupied by the 
French troops at the beginning of the 
war. Subsequently they withdrew to 
French territory and the German 
authorities took drastic measures to 
punish the Alsatians of French extrac- 
tion who demonstrated their pleasure 
at the French victories. The charge 
against Demange was that he had 
hoisted the French flag on his farm 
house when the French troops occu- 
ried that region. Demange denied 
this most strenuously, declaring that 
he merely placed a white flag on tae 
roof to indicate that he was a non- 
combatant, and that no soldiers of 
either side were on his farm. The 
court martial rejected his defence and 
sentenced him to ten years’ hard 

r, 


“Darling,” whispered the ardent 
suitor, “Il lay my fortune at your 
feet.” 


“Your fortune?” she replied in sur- 
prise. “I didn’t know you had one.” 

“Well, it isn’t much of a fortune, 
but it will look large beside those 
tiny feet.” 


She—Did you have trouble with 
your French when you were in Paris? 
He—I didn’t, but the Parisians did, 


At Soissons, when objections were) ton autoloading .22 calibre rifle, which 
raised to the exacting proportions of| has been three years in the making, is 


INVENTOR’S NEW ACHIEVEMENT 
—— ‘ 


| . 
Charles H, Barnes Solves the Problem Food In 
of Autoloading Small Bore | 


Firearms 
Amthong prominent American invent: |) 
ors is Charles H. Barnes, of [ion, | 
N.Y., the man who has succeeded bet- 
ter than anyone else in adapting the 
autoloading principle of autoloading 
shotguns and high-power rifles to rifles 
of .22 calibre. Mr. Barnes, though 
still a young man, has been connected 
with the Remington Arms-Uniont Met- 
allic Cartridge Company for fifteen 
years, and in that time has contributed 
much to the mechanical excellence of 
Remington rifles and shot-guns. 
His latest achievement, the Reming: 


Rumors are in circulation 
that we are unable to supply 
orders owing to war demand. 
This statement is absolutely 
incorrect, We are filling our 
orders as usual, Insist on get- 
ting what you ask for—Clark’s, 


W. CLARK, LIMITED 


the result of diligent study and com- 
plete mastery of the most difficult 
problems involved in the manufacture 
of modern firearms. With this rifle 
sixteen shots can be fired without re- 
loading; all the shooter has to do is 
to press the trigger for each shot. It 
is impossible to “jam” the rifle, no 
matter in what position it may be 
held or how fast the trigger may be 

lied. This arm is sure to give a new 
impetus to the rapidly increasing in- 
terest in .22 calibre shooting, because 
it combines great rapidity of accurate 
fire with simplicity of mechanism. per- 
fect balance, unique safety devices 
and handsome appearance, besides 
other features which sportsmen value. 
The take<lown system is so simple, no 
tools of any kind being required. Mr. 
Barnes’ already high rank in the field 
of invention is, on account of this re- 
markable new rifle, receiving fresh 
recognition from the shooting public. 


3ermans Cutting Prices to Canadians 

‘he council of the Montreal board 
of trade has received from two prom-~ 
inent shipping and forwarding firms 
in London, letters calling attention to 
he fact that German shipping and 
forwarding houses are prosecuting a 
very energetic campaign in Canada 
and other British dominions with a 
view to securing business between 
Great Britain and the oversea domin- 
ions, The representations made, show 
that German houses, who have their 
head offices in Berlin and branch of- 
fices at different ports in Great Brit- 
ain, are, through their agents in Can- 
ada, circularizing business houses in 
Canada, offering to attend to the ship- 
ments which they make from Great 
Britain at a charge for shipping and 
looking after the consignments very 
much below what is a reasonable and 
fair figure for such services. These 
German houses are offering to make 
contracts for a year or more with 
Canadian houses pp these low rates. 

The council, while believing that. 
Canadians generally patriotic enough 
to refrain from giving their custom to 
German houses, fear that the cir- 
cumstance that the parties soliciting 
this business represent German 
houses is not always made known and 
hence it is desirable that enquiry 
should be made by all Canadian firms: 
as to the nationalit. of firms repre- 
sented by parties soliciting their ship- 
ping and forwarding business. 


Better Feelinf in the Trade 

That the feeling in the trade is very 
much more assured than it was four 
weeks ago is the opinion of Mr. R. D. 
Fairbairn, president of R. D. Fair- 
bairn Company, Limited, manufac- 
turers of ladies’ cuter garments and 
fancy dry goods. 

Mr. Fairbairn believes the manu- 
facturers of Canada as a class have 
largely in their own hands the matter 
of whether there will be good busi- 
ness for Canadian factories. “The 
business is there,” said Mr. Fairbairn, 
“if the manufacturers will only get 
after it. The depression in _ trade 
which was in force before the war 
has certainly not increasg@d since the 
war began; and, on the whole, manu- 
facturers can be assured of good 
business, provided they do two things 
—advertise and push the selling de- 
partment to the limit.” 

Referring to his own business, Mr. 
Fairbairn said he did not anticipate 
cutting down one hour of labor or 
dismissing one employee or reducing 
wages as a resuic of the war. On the 
contrary, the present staff of upwards 
of 200 is being slightly increased. This 
continued activity is not due to any 
removal of competition, but to the 
continued demand throughout the 
country. 

“We are absolutely confident,” said 
Mr. Fairbairn, “that with the business 
to be done at home there is absolute- 
ly no excuse for any manufacturer 
of garments curtailing his output. 
People have to be clothed ;our farm- 
ers are getting big money for their 
produce; and the 450,000,000 repre- 
sented by our export business for 
this year must be circulated. The 
general trade of the country must of 
necessity not only hold its own, but 
advance,” 


English Universities and the War 

English universities are bearing: 
their share of the burden of war. A 
cavalry regiment composed of Oxford 
students is serving with the Allies, 
among them W. F. Dyde, M.A., of the 
University of Alberta, and 1912 
Rhodes scholar for Alberta. Oxford 
and other univeisities have provided 
officers from their officers’ training: 
corps, 

But besides sending representatives: 
to the front, they are putting their 
plants at the disposition of the go.- 
ernment. Many buildings in Oxford 
Lave been turned over to the Red 
Cross organization to be used as hos- 
Jitals. A visit to Birmingham uni- 
versity in August revealed gates lock- 
ed, a sentry on duty and the Red 
Cross flag floating over the buildings. 

The university of Leeds is carrying: 
on in its laboratories a series of ex- 
periments with aniline dyes with the 
view to bringing back the dye indus- 
try from Germany to England. It was 
an an Englishman, Sir W. H. Perkin, 
who, in 1858, first discovered mauve 
as a product of aniline oil but 
though the production of aniline dyes 
has increased enormously since thea, 
the preparation or these for industriat 
purposes has been confined almos. 
exclusively to Germany. With the 
closing of German factories to the 
British, it became necessary to find 
another source of supply, and the uni- 
versity of Leeds, under its faculty of 
technology, is working now to discover 
those trade secrets, the knowledge of 
which will make it posible to establish 
in England this industry whose begin- 
nings are due to English inventive 
genius, 


A Brave Drummer Boy 

A drummer boy of 17 years, be- 
longing to the Cheshire regiment, ‘s 
among the wounded now in hospital in 
London. When seen by a reporter, 
he was swinging on a rocking horse 
whilst conversing with an artillery- 
man on shrapnel, maxims and dum- 
dums. 

“I went out at the beginning of the 
war,” said the boy, “and was in the 
trenches at Mons. 

“I was sent for a box of ammuni- 
tion, and was carrying it on my 
shoulder, when a shrapnel splinter 
struck the box and knocked me down, 

“All our fellows thought 1 was dead, 
and one or two came runing to me, 
but I got up all right and went back 
to the trenches. I had a pop at em 
with a rifle,” he added gleefully. “Ever 
seen a shrapnel drop?” turning to the 
artilleryman, 

“Too many,” answered the soldier. 

“One dropped by me,” said the 
drummer boy. “It stood up on end 
for a second or two, and I didn’t seem 
to realize it was a shell. Then it 
burst—the good Lord! It didn’t half 
kill some men. 

“The aeroplanes dropped fireworks 
on us. They kept flying round and 
round high up until they haa given 
the range,” went on the boy. 

“When I got back to the trenches 
I was on my own, so! left the box of 
ammunition there and covered it with 
brambles and broken rifles. I had to 
go across a space in front of maxim 
and rifle fire and shrapnel. I didn’t 
go; I stopped where I was, and then 


sad The Future is Ours 
Confidence begets confidence. If ve 
pull a long face it is likely to stey 
long permanently. If we falter at a 
temporary check we are almost cer- 
tain to | heart and quit when 
things get a little close. Canada has 
no reason to quit. In fact, the Domin- 
ion is in a patricularly favorable posi- 
tion at this time to profit by the in- 
sanity and destructiveness of the 
Great European powers. The future 
is ours to a certainty, and the present 
is exactly what we make it. Let us 
make it as bright and hopeful and 
cheerful as possible, It is not only 
our duty, but it is good business, and 
on analysis will be seen to be wholly 
justified.—Ottawa Citizen. 


Passerby—-What's the fuss in the 
school yard, boy?” 


The Boy—Why, the doctor has just 


some more of ours came up. They | been around examin’ us an’ one of the 
asked me where my lot was. deficient boys is knockin’ the ever- 
“*Wiped out nearly,’ I said. ‘I'm | lastin’ stuffin’ out of a perfect kid— 


going over there. ‘You'll be commit- 
ting suicide if you do,’ they said, so [ 
stopped where I was. There was a 
few dropping round me, too. One 
bullet scorched my cheek, and I saw 
one man next me struck right be- 
tween the eyes and another was 
running blood. They put me with 
some commandered horses, and they 


American School Board Journal. 


stampeded. 1 got my knee injured 
apa was trodden on. That's why I’m 
ere.” 


Italy and Great Britain 

Italy is invaded by Germans, who 
assert that Germany will issue victor- 
ious, and that her commercial and in- 
dustrial activity will not be arrested. 
We are inundated with German let- 
ters, telegrams, newspapers, and pri- 
vate communications from famous 
German commercial houses, all assert- 
ing that German; will win, and that 
Italy should keep neutral, to be on the 
winning side. 
We are not of that opinion. We can- 
not lose sight of England. Germany 
knows that England represents her 
great final danger, hence the bitter- 
ness with which she speaks of Eng- 
land in all the above communications. 


Eee 


Soy 


you most want. 
England is not playing a game of q tely free 1.000 
bluff, She is not impotent by land, as sii taco ncaa name 
Germany says, and may give Ger- - 


send 
many a mortal blow by sea. The war is Sasa 
may possibly end in a Titantic duel 
between England and Germany In 
this case England will go through 
with the struggle calmly and grimly, 
smiling at difficulties and disregard- 
ing losses.—Le {..colo, Milan, 


' 
| 


AND THE 


FOR THE HONOR OF OUR COUNTRY 
CIVILIZATION OF EUROPE 


NO PRICE TOO HIGH FOR DEFENCE OF LIBERTIES 


Premier 


Asquith Says the'Task is no Light One that Britain Has 


Undertaken, but that it must be Fully Accomplished, 
and the German Domination Ended 
At a great. meeting in Hdinburgh | Managed to obtain dominion over a/ London Morning Post gives the follow- 


to enco recruiting, Mr, Asquith 
made the chief address, Wie sad ™| 


part: 

A fortnight ago today, in the 
@uildhall of the city of London, 1, 
endeavored to present to the nation 
and to the world the reasons which | 
have compelied us, the peopie of all| 
ethers which has the greatest inter-| 
est in the maintenance of peace, to 
ngage in the hazards and the hor- 
rors of war. | do Lol wish to repeat 
tonight in any detail what | then 
eaid. The war has arisen immediate- 
ly and ostensibly, as everyone knows, 
ut of a dispute between Austria and. 

ja in which we in this country 
no direct concern. The dipio- 
ic history of those critical weeks 
—the last fortnight in July and the 
@rst few days of August—is now 
ecce:sible to all the world. It has! 
been supplemented during the last 
few days by the admirable and ex- 
hhaustive despatch of our late ambas- 
g@ador at Vienna, Sir Maurice de Bun- 
gen. a despatch which, | trust, every- 
y will read. And no one who reads 
ft can doubt that, largely through! 
the efforts of my right hon. friend 
and colleague, Sir Kdward Grey, the 
conditions of a peaceful settlement ot 
the actual controversy were already 
within sight when, on the 3lst of | 
July, Germany by Ler own deliberate! 
act, made war a certainty. The facts 
are incontrovertible, 

They are not sought to be contro- 
verted, except, indeed, by the inven- 
tion and circulation of such wanton 
falsehoods as that France was con- 
templating and even commencing the 
violation of Belgian territory as a 
first step on her road to Germany. 
The result is that we are at war, and 
we are at war—as I have already 
shown elsewhere, and as I repeat 
here tonight—we are at war for 
three reasons. In the first place -o 
vindicate the sanctity of treaty ob- 
ligations and of what is properly call- 
ed the public law of Europe; ir the 
second place, to assert and o enforce 
the independence of free states, rela- 
tively small and weak, against the en- 
croachments and the violerze of the 
strong, and in the third place to with- 
stand, as we believe in the best inter- 
ests not only of our own empire but of 
eivilization at large, the arrogant 
claim of a single power to dominate 
the development of the destinies of 
Europe (Cheers). 

Since I last spoke some faint at- 
tempts have been made in Germany 
to dispute the accuracy and the sin- 
eerity of this statement of our at- 
titude and aim. 

But faint as is this denial of this 

of our case it becomes fainter 
still—it dissolves into the thinnest of 
thin air—when it has to deal with 
our contention that we and our allies 
are withstanding a power whose aim 
4s nothing less than the domination 
ef Europe. (Hear, hear). It is in- 
deed the avowed belief of the leaders 
of G rman thought—lI will not say of 
the German people, but of those who 
for many years past have controlled 
German policy—that such a dominat- 
tion, carrying with it the supremacy 
ef what they call German culture— 
could happen to the world. Let 
me, then, ask for a moment what is 
this German culture, what is this Ger- 
man spirit of which the Emperor's 
armies are at present the migsion- 
aries in Belgium, and in France? 
ughter). Mankind owes much to 
oa a very great debt for the 
contributions she has made to phil- 
esophy, to science, and to the arts. 
But, gtnelemen, that which is specifi 
cally German in the movement of the 
world in the last thirty rears has 
been, on the intellectual side, the de- 
velopment of the doctrine of ‘he sup- 
reme and ultimate prerogative in hu- 


man affairs of material forces, and, on 
the practical side, the taking of the 
foremost place in the fabrication and 
the multiplication of the machinery of 
destruction. 
To the men who have adopted this 
pel, who believe that power is the 
ll and end-all of the state, nat- 
wrally a treaty is nothing more than 
@ piece of parchment, and all the old- 
world talk about the rights of the 
weak and the obligations of the 
strong is only so much threadbare 
and nauseating cant. For one very 
remarkable feature of this new 
echoo!l of doctrine is, whatever be :ts 
{intellectual or its ethical merits, that 
it has turned out as an actual code 
for life to be a very purblind phil- 
@sophy. 
The German culture, the German 


irit, did not save the emperor and 
fis people from delusions and mis- 
ealculations as dangerous as they 
were absurd in regard to the British 
empire. We were believed by these 
eultured observers to be the decad- 
ent descendants of a people who, by a 
eombination of luck and of fraud haa 


120 Million Fighting Men 


Russia's Supply of Men Simply Inex- 
haustible 
It ts a noteworthy fact that the fu- 
existence of the Russian empire 
depends largely on the peasants. 
@ Russian army is recruited 


cipally from the peasant class and 
various nomadic races inhabiting 


in all there are 

easants in the 

probably no 

men 

Their ph ue is 
with That of other Eur- 


es|wering to th 


vast quantity of the surface and the, 
populations of the globe. 


goes by the name of the Britis’ em- 
ire, Was supposed to be so insecure- 
y founded and so loosely knit togetn- 
er that at the first touch of serious 
menace from without it would fall to_ 
pieces and tumble to the ground. Our) 
great Dominions were getting heartily 
tired of the imperial connection; In- 
dia—it was notorious to every German | 
traveller—was on the verge of open. 
revolt; and here at home we, the peo- 
ple of this United Kingdom, were riv-, 
en by dissension so deep and so 
fierce that our energies, whether for 
resistance or for attack, would be, 
completely paralyzed. Gentlemen, | 
what a fantastic dream and what a 
rude awakening. (Laughter and | 
cheers). And in this vast and grot- 
esque, and yet tragic, miscalculation , 
is to be found one of the roots—per-- 
haps the main root—of the present 
war, 

- But let us go one step more. It 
has been said, “By their fruits ye 
shall know them,” and history will 
record that when the die was cast 
and the struggle began it was the 
disciples of that same creed who re- 
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Hain Follows Big Batti STRENGTH OF BRITISH ARMY IS 


~ The Submarine 


The Swordfish of Modern Naval War- 
fare 
interest in the whole question 
of su’ nes has been aroused by 
the success of a German submarine 
flotilla in sinking the Aboukir, the 
Cressy and the Hogue, Needless to 
say, the controversy launched by Sir 
Percy Scott's letter in the Times of 
June 6 last as to the relative effictency 
of the battleship and the submarine 
modern naval warfare has been heat- 
edly revived, 
As to what the submarine is and > 
does the naval correspondent of the 


ing lucid description: 
“So much has been written concern- 


The Explanation of the Showers is 
Comparatively Simple 
Torrcnts of rain often follow a big 
battle. 


History contains innumerab!e in- 
stances, both on land and sea, and ~n 
more than one occasion the storm or 
showers that followed an engagement 
had no small influence upon the life 
of nations, 

We can hardly have a 
ample than that recorded in 1588, 
when England was thvéatened by the 
Spanish Armanda. After the encount- 
er with our own flee. it was struck 
by a heavy storm, which completei 


IN THE ENERGY 


OF HER TROOPS 


jFOR COURAGE THEY HAVE NO COUNTERPART 


vetter ex-, Under the Shield of the Navy Britain Can Put a Million of Men 


in the Field—The More Troops that May be Sent, 
the Less the Slaughter will be 


The Right Hon. Winston Churchill, 


the work of our own gallant seamen.! addressing the great “Call to arms” 

ine Ghee the Fabelation, kp a ete det Pee teallorelt fought Pent he’ f meeting in Liverpool, said: 

Thi ich | ing what the submarine, by a of under the leadership of Marlboroug' “The times in which li are 
s fortuitous aggregation whic imagination, may achieve, that most | at Blenheim in the year 1704 had to) terrible, 1 pcb tay Waly Py 


Events have passed outside 


people are somewhat uncertain as to guffer the misery of successive down-| the boundaries of the most daring im- 


what the submarine actually is and 
oes. To begin with, 


she is shaped, 


pours after their brilliant victory. 
Marlborough was anxious to tollow 


like a cigar, and she carries a tower up his victory without delay, but his 


on her back. Inside the tubular steel 


men were s0 worn by the fatigue of 


agination. The actual facts are so 
stun: ing, the scaie of all the pheno- 
mena presented to our view so vast, 
| that we can only feel that we must 


hull, valves and tubes and pipes line the battle and the discomforts caused just lay hold of the next obvious, sim- 


the walls; aft, in a space so low that 
the engineers can hardly stand up- 
rght, are the internal combustion en- 


gines and the electric motors which feated the French at Quatré Bras, and | 
drive the vessel when she is unWer defeated Napoleon worsted the wily! 


water. Below the floor, or deck, of 


the insfde of the hull are petrol and able distance of Waterloo. The heavy. 


stores. Forward are the torpedo tubes. 
Amidships there projects downwards 
from the ceiling a thick brass column 
ending in a brass cross piece. This 1s 
the base of the periscope. When the 
boat is submerged and the officer de- 
sires to see what is going on above, 
he sets a hand on each arm of the 
cross-piece, which is level with his 
face, and rotates the column, while he 
looks into the mirror. 

“In the mirror he beholds an image, 
little and bright, of a section of the 
sea and horizon, and by swinging it 
round he can sca’ the whole circle, re- 


vived methods of warfare which have flected in the periscope above, which is 


for centuries past been condemned 


the eye of the steel fish. Alongside 


by the commonsense as well as by, the periscope is the upright steel lad- 


| the humanity of the great mass of, 
| the civilized world. Louvain, Malines, 


Termonde—these are names which 
will henceforward be branded on the 
brow of German culture, 

The task—do not let us deceive 
ourselves—the task will not be a light 
one. Its full accomplishment—and 
nothing short of full accomplishment 


der leading through two hatches to the 
‘deck of the conning tower, which is 


|raised five or six feet above the top 


of the hull. It is about four feet ‘n 
diameter, and is protected by a breast- 
high rail lined with canvas. Here is 
the wheel, and here, when the vessel 
is running awash, stand the captain 


and the quartermaster. In fine weath- 


is worthy of our resolve—will certain- | eT those of the crew who are not re- 


ly take months, it may even 
years. I have come here tonight, not 
to ask you to count the cost—for 20 


price can be too high to pay when, ficers and men 


honor and freedom are at stake—but 
to put before you, as I have tried ‘o 
do, the magnitude of the issue, and 


the supreme necesstiy that Hes upon! 8Tinding noise, 


us as a nation—nay, as a brotherhood 
and family of nations—to rise to its 
height and acquit ourselves 
duty. The war has now lasted more 
than six weeks. Our supremacy at 
sea has not been seriously question- 
ed—full supplies of food and of raw 
materials are making their way to our 
shores from every quarter of the 
globe—our industries, with one or two 
exceptions, maintain their activities; 
unemployment is so far not seriously 
in excess of the average; the mone- 
tary situation has improved; and 
every effort that the zeal and the 
skill of the chancellor of the exeche- 
quer wtih the co-operation and expert 
advice of the bankers and business- 
men of the country can devise, every 
effort is being made to achieve what 
is most essential—the complete re-es- 
tablishment of the foreign exchanges. 
Meanwhile the merchant shipping of 
the the enemy has been hunted from 
the seas and our seamen are still pat- 
iently, or impatientty waiting a chance 
to try conclusion with the opposing 
fleet. 

His majesty’s government have since 


the war began despatched to the tront) 


already considerably over two hund- 


red thousand men and the amplest) 


provisions have been made for keep- 
ing our army supplied with all that 
is necessary in food, in stores, and in 
equipment 
reinforced by regular troops from In- 
dia, from Egypt, and the Mediterran- 
ean and in due time by the contingents 
which our Dominions are furnishing 
with such magnificent patriotism and 
liberality. We have with us here our 
own gallant Territorials becoming 
every day a fitter and a finer force, 
eager and anxious to despond to any 
call either at home vr abroad that 
may be made upon them. But that is 
not enough. We must do still more, 

1 have only one word more to say. 
What is it that we can offer to our 
recruits? ‘They come to us spon- 
taneously under no kind of compul- 
sion, they come of their own free will 
to meet a national and an imperial 
need. We present to them no mater- 
ial inducement in the shape either of 
bounty or bribe, and they have to 
face the prospect of a spell of hard 
training from which most of the 
comforts and all the luxuries that 
any of them have been accustomed 
to are rigorously banished. But then 
when they are fully equipped for 
their patriotic task they will have 
the opportunity of striking a blow— 
it may be even of laying down their 
lives—not to serve the cause of ambi- 
tion or aggression, but to maintain 
the honor and the good faith of our 
country, to shield the independence 
of free states, to protect against 


of our) 


Tuaey will very soon be} 


take | @uired below are grouped on the little 


half-deck below the conning tower, 
just above the steel hull itself. Of- 
are dressed in sea- 
| boots, sweaters and rough clothing. 

“The submarine running awash 
forges sullenly onwards with a heavy 
the water lifting and 
dripping from the gills which project 
on either side of her mount. Below, 
the hull is filled with the crashing of 
the furious engines cramped into the 
narrow tube of steel. The engineers 
squat placidly among the racing rods 
| and pistons, in the thick atmosphere 
; tainted with fumes. Should the sea- 
) water enter the hull and mix with pet- 
|rol gas, the .atal chlorine gas is form- 
ed, and the crew are suffocated. 

“The method of the submarine is to 
cruise at economical speed, ten knots 
| or less, on the surface, until she sights 
a hostile vessel. As she is so small 
| she can see another vessel before the 

other vessel can see her, ‘hen she 
|ginks. The captain and the crew go 
|below; the hatches are closed; and 
the captain, swinging his weight upon 
the cross-piece from the periscope, his 
| eye upon the mirror, gives his orders. 
The crew are lying along the sidcs, 
| Teady to turn valves on or off. The in- 
| ternal combustion engines are stopped 
‘and the propeller engines is connected 
up to the electric motors. There is a 
sudden silence. 

“The process of submerging is a 
process in the brain of the captain. He 
has a mental picture of what each 
tank contains, and how much weight 
|is driven out forward or aft at each 
| order, and what will be the effect upon 
the vessel. He communicates this pro- 
cess to the vessel itself. He must 
first dip her bows slightly, then her 
| stern, then bows again, and so on. If 
jhe makes a mistake the submarine 
|may dive down, and then all is done. 
| The process is reflected in the brain 
of his lieutenant, who stands near by 
the captain. In ordinary vessels, if an 
officer faints or makes a _ mistake, 
| there are a dozen people at hand who 
ean put it right, because they know 
what ought to be done. 

“Not so in the submarine. The only 
person besides the captain who knows 
what is going on is his lieutenant; 
but the consequences of a 
would follow so quickly that the lieut- 
enant could not rectify it. Nor would 
he know in all probability that a mis- 
take had been made until the conse- 
quences began. The men lying beside 
the valves know nothing except how 
to do what they are told. Nor is there 
any sensation of motion as the boat 
| sinks. I seems to be as still as a 
drawing room on shore, 

“The periscope, which is about the 
size of a saucer, remains about 18 
inches above the surface, and, viewed 
from the deck of a ship, all that is 
seen is a flitting pennant of white 
spray, as it cuts the waves, like a sea- 
bird’s wing. In any ripple it would 
be almost imperceptible at two or 
three hundred yards. Upon approach- 
ing to attack, the submarine sinks 


brute ofrce the principles of civiliza- 
tion, and the liberties of Hurope (loud 
cheers . 


picked up when on military service. 
He is in fact a kind of rural Dr. San- 
grado, and if blood-letting and the 
“banja” (vapor bath) do not help then 
the patient must die—for “such is the 
will of God.” 


Thibet’s Offer of Soldiers 

The Dalai Lama of Tibet, who has 
offered 1,000 troops to King George, 
is probably the most curiously elect- 
ed ruler in the world. 

The main article of the Lamaist 
creed is transfiguration. When 1 
Lama dies it is believed that he will 
at once reap, in human form, and 
it becomes the duty of the priest to 
fn which child he is re- 

Certain physical signs, 
us' peculiar deformities, are sup- 
posed to indicate the reborn saint, 
and the names of the children ans- 


are written on pieces of paper, which 
are rolled up and placed in a golden 
urn. 


After eight days the urn is spun 
until a name comes out three times, 
whereupon its bearer ts duly pro 
claimed and installed as Dalai Lama. 


@ required description | ap 


lower and submerges her periscope, 
so that her captain, looking in the 
mirror, sees his little and bright pic- 
ture washed out in green—the green 
of the water. And from above nothing 
is visible at all. 

“The submarine is now blind. She 
cannot see through water, but she can 
steer a course. Her captain has made 
his calculations before’ he submerged 
his periscope. And the range of a Ger- 
man torpedo is about 3,000 yards at 
25 or 30 knots. The submarine can 
fire her to’ oes, go about, presently 
rising un her periscope is above 
water, then herself continue beneath 
the surface untii it is safe to rise, 
and like a whale, to breathe again.” 


Audacious espionage carried on by 
the Germans has caused the staff of 
the allies to deal severely with all 
strangers found within the lines. 
When two curious Irishmen, who 
were arrested recently, had proved 
their identity to the satisfaction of 
the officers they were asked to go to 


Giiins between than ‘The "ste or 
ef between them. The ataff of- 
ficer said: “This is the reason for our 
severity. These five men are German 


| officers who were captured today near 


mistake | 


| by heavy rains that he -1s.unable 
to push on for several days. 
On June 16, 1815, the British de- 


| Blucher at Ligny, both within measur. 


rains which followed these engage- 

;Mrent made the clayey soil almost 
impossible for cavalry manoeuvres at 
Waterloo (fought on June 18), and so 
crippled the tactics of Napoleon and 

reatly assisted those of the Duke of 

ellington, The victory would have 
been gained in any case, 
perts are of the opinion that. the rain 
| was an ally of some value. 

During the early weeks of the siege 
of Sebastopol, in 1854, the roar of 
cannon and expiosion of bombs was 
followed, day by day, by heavy down- 
pours of rain, until our men stood in 
the trenches knee-deep in mud. This 
has also been the case in the present 
war. 

A terrible gale broke over the 
Black Sea and caused yreat disaster 
to our transports, and on the heels of 
this tempest came a heavy, steady 
downfall of rain that brought death 
to hundreds of our gallant fellows. 

In yet another instance the heavy 
cannonading of a siege brought in its 
train a disturbance of the elements. 
This was just prior to the fall of 
Plevna, in 1877, wnen the moisture 
of the clouds we: turned to snow as 
it fell, and, by increasing the suffcr- 
|ing of the besieged, helped to make 
|Osman come to the determination to 
try a last chance for freedom. 

The explanation of the rain is com- 
paratively simple, and has been made 
use of to a certain extent for the bene- 
fit of agriculture in various parts of 
the world. 
| . The atmosphere is laden with mois- 
ture, a concussion caused by loud re- 
ports or noises wil loften ourst the 
clouds, with the natural result that 
| the drops of water fall to the earth. 
| This has been tested when farmers 
have been groaning over the drougnt 
and scientists have, so it has been re- 
ported, induced some rain to fall by 


but ex-) 


ple step which duty indicates, The 
end we cannot see, nor how we shall 
reach the end, but the immediate step 
before us we can see quite plainly. | 
have not come here to asx you for 
your cheers, I nave come to ask you 
for a mi!lion men for the gallant army 
of Sir John French—a mulion of the 
_flower of our manhood, nothing but 
_ the best, every man a volunteer. 

“A million men maintained in the 
‘field and equipped with everything 
that science can invent or mone, 
can buy, maintained and supporte, 
b- the resources which, while we 
maintain commana of the seas, we* 
can draw from every quarter of the 
globe and feed up steadily to their 
| full strength until this war is set- 
| tled in the only way. I come to ask 
you for this with great confidence, 
because it can quite easily be done as 
long as we continue all of the same 
| mind, 

“I have only+ one song to sing. 
| these are days of action rather than 
of speech. You have no need to be 


anxious about the results. God has 
| blessed our arms with unexpected 
good fortune. kor myself, having 


{studied this matter with some atten- 
tion, I could not have hoped that at 
this stage of the war circumstances 
would have been so favorable to the 
allied cause. 

“We must look to solid foundations 
for our real sources of strength, and 
even if this battle now proceeding 
were to prove as disastrous as it ap- 
pears to be triumphant, and even if 
other battles were to come sinister in| 
consequences, still the British empire, 
if its resolution does not fail, could 
finally settle this matter as it chooses. 

“So far as the navy is concerned} 
we cannot fight -vhile the enemy re-! 
|main in port. We hope a decision at 
sea will be a feature of this war. Our 
men who are spending a tirelcss vigil, 
| hope that they will have a chance to 
| settle the question with the German. 

fleet; and if they do not come out and 
| fight they will ve dug out like rats 
|} in a hole. 
| “Under the shield of our navy you! 


causing cannon to be discharged at|can raise an army in this country 


altitudes varying with the locality. 


Austria—A Dynasty 
| Austria is not a nation. 
dynasty. The 


sire to hold 
The new Slav province of 
Herzegovina has required much 
pression. Servia 


| sian Slavs. 
needed for its 
duce Servia. 
and couuterplots on both sides. 
| Austrian government knew well 
ahead of the plot to assassinate King 
Alexander and Queen Draga in 1$u5. 
It took a cynical attitude toward the 
murder until the world’s outcry led 
it to express belated horror. When 
Servia completed a tariff union with 


own comfort to 


Bulgaria in 1905, Austria began a tar- 


iff war on Servia. In 1906 in an ef- 
fort to prove a Servian plot against 
her, Austria relied on documents that 
, were forged. The murder of the heir 
presumptive a few weeks ago gave 
| Austria her next chance, and she took 
it. 


War Brought Prosperity to Cuba 

“The European war,” says a tra- 
veller recently arrived from that 
island, “has put money in the pockets 
of the Cubans, and they are good 
‘spenders.’ North American goods, 
liked by the Cubans, will find a bet- 
ter market there today than at any 
time since the founding of the Re- 
public, 

“The sugar crop is better this year 
}than it has been for many years. 
Not only is it larger than usual, but 
they are getting better prices for it 
than ever before, This is due to 
the European war, which has cut 
| down the beet sugar crop of the con- 
tinental countries from one-quarter 
to one-half. Prices for raw sugar 
will go much higher than they are 
now in the estimation of many down 
there. 

“In the 
working Cuba I have never known 
the people so happy and prosperous. 
Certainly they have the money to 
spend, and it is waiting for the manu- 
facturer who is willing to go into the 
trade.” 


The Portuguese Army 

Portugal has a standing army of 
30,000, a first reserve of 90,000 and a 
second reserve of 140,000, known as 
territorials. All males between 17 
and 45 years of age dre liable to be 
called out. 

The Portuguese navy is negligible, 
the most recent vessel being built 
nine years ago. The largest of the 
cruisers is of 4,100 tonnage only, and 
the remainder of the fleet is made up 
of two small gun vessels and a so- 
called battleship built in 1878, with a 
tonnage of 2,972. 


She is a 
House of Hapsburg | doubtedly put into the field twenty- 
rules over peoples who constantly en-| five army corps 
deaver to separate. The foreign pol- 
icy of that house is based on the de- 
its dominions together. 
Hungary has been troublesome lately. 
Bosnia- | 
re- | 
has grown strong 
and dreamed of leading the non-Rus- 
The Hapsburg dynasty 
re- 
There are always plots 
The 


who will settle the war. Within six 
or seven months we can withcut dif- 
ficulty, without boasting, without in- 
duiging in speculations, we can un- 


ymprising a million 
men, who, for their personal quality, 
understanding of the quarrel, spon- 
{taneous and voluntary energy and in- 
itiative will not find their match or 
counterpart in the armies of Europe. 
There is no reserve of manhood, there 
is no reserve of vital energy on the 
side of our ener ies which car pre- 
vent that million of men from turning 


i’rance’s Emergency Capital 


Bordeaux, whicu has suddenly risen | 
to the position of the first city of the 
French republic, greatly resembles 
Versailles the beautiful. 

One might say that the same spirit 
presided over its construction. Its 
builders planned it on a large scale 
and, as in the case of Versailles, to} 
outbid Paris. This is the impression | 
given to the visitor to Bordeaux when 
he sees its spacious streets, its im-) 
mense squares, its enormous build- 
ings and monuments. 

Nevertheless, the ensembie is pleas. 
ing, for there are plenty of trees and 
plenty of gardens, which lend a coun- 
trified air and a pretty tinge of greva 
to the city with its gigantic stone) 
buildings. In temperament the Bor- 
delais are very like the Southcrners, 
more particularly the people of Mar- 
seilles. 

They are a pocket-editioa of Tar- 
tarin de Tarascon, Alphonse Daudet’s 
braggart hero of Southern’ France. 
Like their brothers of Marseilles they 
must always be on the move, and, 
above all, must be continually boast- 
ing of their prowess. 

Historically speaking, Bordeaux is 
a very ancient town, the origin of 
which is unknown. It made its ap- 
pearance suddenly under the Romans, 
about 200 A.D., and was then already 
a large town. 

The Romans completely demolish- 
ed it and reconstructed it in its act- 
ual proportions about 400 a.D. Bor 


ten years I have been deaux was several times under Eng-| were all killed. 


lish domination, and traces of its 
occupation are still to be found in a 
kind of colony which lies quite close 
to the city. This colony, which pro- 
duces an excellent wine which is very 
well known, is still called “La Colonie 
Anglaise.” 

Bordeaux surrendered to England 
for the last time in 1814, when Louis 
XVIII was proclaimed King there. 

Once before, during the Franco 
German war of 1870-71, the French 
government was transferred to Bor- 
deaux, where it remained until the 
definite signature of peace. 

The new capital is about 350 miles 
from Paris, and is almost too 
for its 300,000 inhabitants. 


wines of France. The grateful warmth 
of the old brands of Bordeaux may 


“It is rigorously forbidden for any| be said to dwell in the blood of the 


to cast amorous glances at 
and French prisoners.” 


woman 
oth is the text of lama 
© of a proc tion| immense city without, however, 
which has been issued by the mil-| pletely succeeding. 


Sey governce of Stuttgart. 


inhabitants, who seem ever striving 
to fill with life and movemen’ their 


Bordeaux seems specially fitted to 


y orders of the kind have been| cope with the present situation, and 
issued, which but make the thorough] is proud of the honor of being chosen 


going us ulous 
the sayy the world, * 


will 


certainly not 
keep the imprisoned but ever bold} “I don't believe 


as chief city of France, 
“Is he a man of his word?” 
30. He's @ man 


many words.”-—Detrait 


the seale in our iavor. In my opinion, 
it is only a question of time and Brit- 
ain holding firm. It is only a question 
of how much blood is to be shed, and 
the more men: we can send the less 
the slaughter will be.” 

Germany began the building of a 
great navy for our undoing. He was 
glad to be able to tell his audience 
what he thought about it now. 
Every detail of the German scheme 
proved that it was meant for us—for 
our exclusive benefit. They recollected 
the Aegean crisis. The war would 
have happened then if the charcellor 
of the exchequer had not gone to the 
Mansio.. House and made a speech; 
but they thought they woula wait a 
little longer. Mr. Churchill continued: 

“I became responsible for this great 
department of the navy, and I have 
‘ad to see every day evidence of the 
espionage system which Germany 
naintained in this country. I have 
had evidence puc under my eye month 
after month of the agents whom they 
‘ave maintained year after year here 
in great aumbers. These men have 
exported all the details of our navy 
organization that they could get by 
bribery and subordination. 

“That, they might say, was a pro 
tective measure, because we have the 
stronger fleet. very dirty lHttle 
German lieutenart coming on leave to 
England hag thought he would curry 
favor with his superior by writing 
home details of wiere water can be 
got, where there is a blacksmith’s 
forge, how much provisions there may 
be for a battalion, or a brigade in this 
village or township of our peaceful 
island. We have been the subjects of 
a careful and deliberate and scientific 
military recognizance. Well, they 
know all about us. If they like to come 
they know the way. 

They had heard of the German 
ambassador in the United States in- 
dulging in some vague talk of peace, 
but peace ought not to be on the lips 
of those who were invading the terrt- 
tory of their neighbors, and who 
were carrying fire and sword through 
peaceful provinces. 

Continuing the right hon. gentle 
man said: “While that spectacle con- 
tinues, and white the smoke of their 
abominable cruelty goes up to Hea- 
ven there is no time for talk of 
peace, Peace! Ah! we are only just 
beginning. Peace with the German 
people may be arranged in good time, 
but peace with Prussian ‘nilitarism. 
* © © * No veace short of the 
grave with that vile tyranny. Peace 
will be found, in the word of his maj- 
esty the king, ‘When the worthy cause 
for which we are fighting for has been 
fully achieved.’ We may live to see 
a confirmation of the Christian states 
of the Balkans restored to their prop- 
er racial limits; we may see Italy’s 
territory correspond with her popula- 
tion; we may see France rostored to 
her prover station in Furope, and in 
her rightful place; and we may see 
that old England had something to do 
with it all. If these results be achiev- 
ed the million men will not have been 
demanded or supplied in vain.” (Loud 
cheers). 


Thrilling Heroism 


How the Royal Engineers Blew up a 
Bridge Crossing the Aisne 

Gaston Bossier, private in the 6th 
Cuirassiers, known in civil life as Dar- 
ino, lyrical artist of the Comedie Fran- 
caise, and favorite of the Parisian 
ladies, tells the following story, which, 
for splendid heroism, seems to afford: 
a parallel to the blowing up of the 
Delhi gate during the Indian Mutiny. 
Bossier is lying wounded in Norman- 
dy; a piece of shrapnel shell carried 
away a portion of his leg and he can 
hardly walk. When he tells his story, 
he re to get up and illustrate it by 
gestures, and he generally falls back 
on his bed with a groan. 

“We were together,” he says, “the 
Cruirassiers of France and the Royal 
Engineers of Great Britain; and we 
had retreated across the Aisne at Sois- 
sons. The Germans were advancing 
rapidly, and were trying to rush their 
masses across the bridge after us. The 
bridge had to be blown up. German 
sharpshooters were firing at us from 
a clump of trees, and their mitrail- 
leuses were working havoc among the 
Allies. The whole p!ace was an infex- 
no of mitrailleuse and rifle fire. Inte 
this ‘gate of hell’ your Royal Engin- 
eers suddenly went. A party of them 
dashed towards the bridge and, alk 
though losing heavily, managed to lay 
a charge sufficient to destroy it, but 
before they could light the fuse they 


“Then we waited. Another body of 
these brave fellows had crept near the 
bridge and had taken cover, but the 
German sharpshooters had somehow 
got their range, and were pouring ta 
a deadly fire upon them. In the next 
few minutes we Frenchmen saw some 
thing which we shall remember to our 
dying day. One of the Engineers 
made a rush, alone, towards the fuse, 
He was killed before he got half way, 
but immediately he was down arother 
man dashed up and ran on until he 
too, fell dead, almost over the body 
of his comrade, 


rifle fire, and all of them met their 
deaths in the same way. Others dash- 
out after them, one by one, 
the death roll numbered 


instant the 
bridge was blown up, for the twelfth 
man, racing across the space where 
the dead bodies of his comrades lay, 
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Mail Order Houses 
Receive Body Punch 


While all this fighting is go- 
ing on around us, both in the 
home and abroad, we must not 
overlook the fact that the mail 
order houses have received a 
body punch with the commence- 
ment of the War tax today. 
For years the country editors 
have been telling their readers 
to patronize the home mer- 


chants and to build up a town, 
A big percentage of the farm- 
ors have disregarded this advice, 
beeausing in looking at the 
mail order catalogues they have 
found where they could save a 
vent or two by waiting a couple 
of weeks to receive their goods 
by Home merchants 
have told them they lost money 
by the transaction, but in their 
vreed had over looked the fact. 
Today it is different, the Lome 
merchant who sells his goods 


mail. 


at a close margin can more 
than hold his own with the 
It is to be 


hoped parties who in the past 


mail order octopus. 
have given life to these houses 
future have some 
the home 
merchant and keep what little 
they spend at home, 
where it belongs, 


will in the 


consideration — for 


money 


Duitman & Johnson's will 
give 5,000 votes on every 25c on 
all accounts paid on Wednesday 
Thursday and Friday, the three 


last days of the contest. 


GET YOUR FARM HOME 
From the CANADIAN PACIFIC 


\n immense area of the most fertile 
land in Western Canada for sale at 


ow prices and easy terms, ranging 
from $11.00 to $30.00 for farm lands 
with ample rainfall—irrigated lands 
from $35.00. Terms—One Twentieth 

n, balance within twenty yrs. In ir- 
rigation districts, loan for farm build- 
ings, etc., up to $2,000, also payable 
in twenty years—interest only 6 per 
cent, Here is your opportunity to in- 


ease your farm holdings by getting 
adjoining land, or seeure your friends 
as neighbors 


For literature and particulars apply 


to 

B. F. CAMERON, Gen’l Supt. of Lands 
Dept. of Natural Resources C. P. R. 

CALGARY .- ; - ALBERTA 

22-13 


np. 


THE JOURNAL, MIRROR, ALBERTA 


BASEBALL 

The baseball match played 
last Saturday afternoon be- 
tween the Mirror Giants and 
the local Grasshoppers were 
sure some game which resulted 
in the Giants favor 11-9. The 
Grasshoppers sure had _ the 
Giants going every time they 
went to hit. The Giants need 
practice, and should not think 
that they can take a nap while 
out on the dinmond. We 
would like to give a tip to 
Giant, Carl and Paul to take 
their sun bonnets with them 
next time which will help to 
keep them from dozing in the 


sun. 


Honest 


Weight 


+¥-Fesaaty: 


There is always something for you. Lyons is the man 


who Broke the High Cost of Living. 


Lyons means Good Quality of Merchandise at Lowest 


Prices. When you are in Need see Lyons. 


Lyons will show you how to be progressive, and how to 
be out of Debts. 


Carl couldn't get them with a 
Basket 


SEVEN DAYS 
MORE 


FOR 


PIANO VOTES 


Does This Are You 
Mean Trying for 
Anything to the 
You? Piano? 


Let’s Make them 
Live Days 
You Must Win During 7 hese 


Seven Day 
Watch Carefully, the 
Last Three Days we 


will Start Something 


Going 


Duitoian & Johnson 


Public Opinion Is At Last Fully Aroused on the Liquor Question 
Vote It Out July 2lst, 1915.—-Advt, 


| fe City Property. 
| F dstate. 


While every $1.00 spent by Lyons gives you $2.00 worth 
of Merchandise. 


We have the Stock to Suit you 


All 
WOMEN OR 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Not ices inserted under this heading at 
$1.C0 for three insertions, not to ex- 
ceecl one inch, 


FOR SALE 


Tots 20, 21 and 22, Block 25, Mirror. 
| M ake an offer, cash, Terms or Trade 
To wind up an 


MEN CHILDREN 


Apply 
F, B. HEATH, 
Cave of The Imperial Canadian 
Trust Co., Saskatoon, Sask, 


23-3-pd, 


Dr. G. W. Meyer 


M. D., C. M. 
PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON 


Office at house, opposite 
English Church. 


A Large shipment of Ladies fine Shoes 
have just been received also for 


Children 


Suits for men is our long Suit. RAIN COATS and 
DUSTERS on hand at prices never shown so low before. 


COME AND INVESTIGATE 


YONS, LIMITE 


Successor to MIRROR CASH STORE 
CHAS. LYONS, Manager 


A. J. FRANK, A. A. 1. 


Auctioneer and Agent for Farm 
Lands, Insurance, etc. Auction Sales 
of Stock, Furniture, ete., conducted 
in any part of the Province. 


Money to loan on Farm property. 
BASHAW ALBERTA 


